what over-titled.    In the first edition it is but a small and not very closely printed duodecimo of two hundred pages; and it is shorter still in the revised issue of 1774, from which a considerable portion, and notably much of the chapter relating to the stage, was withdrawn.     Obviously so wide a survey could scarcely be confined in so narrow a space.    Nor, with all his gifts, was Goldsmith sufficiently equipped for the task.     It is true he had travelled upon the Continent (his sketch, he says, though general, "was for the most part taken upon the spot"), and he was right in claiming certain advantages for the pedestrian's  point of view.     "A man who  is Avhirled through  Europe in a postchaise, and  the pilgrim who walks the grand tour on foot, will form very different conclusions," he affirms, adding, with a frankness confined to the first edition, " Hand inescpertus logtcor"    But he forgot that there is also something to be said for the rival mode of locomotion, and that it may be urged that the one he adopted is open to the charge of being too exclusively that of an outsider.    It is needless, however, to cross-question closely the agreement of Goldsmith's performance with his promise.   What attracted him most, as Mr. Forster has not failed to point out, was less the condition of letters in Europe  than  the  condition of letters in the immediate neighbourhood of his retreat in the Old  Bailey.     The mercantile  avidity   and  sordid standards of the bookseller, the  venal rancour of the hungry critics in  his  pay,  the  poverty  of the  poets, the decay of patronage, the slow rewards of genius, all these were nearer to his heart  (and vision) than the learning of Luitprandus, or the "philological  perform-